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_ BOSTON, MASS, SEPTEMBER 3, 1936 
Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Peace 


ROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, the famous 
Oxford scholar who has brought the glory that 
was Greece nearer to modern times, speaks to 

our Unitarian minister, Delos O’Brian, in a voice that 
is both heartening and justified by the facts, if those 
facts are seen in the perspective of history, instead 
of in headlines of the moment. 

The average observer, judging the peace efforts 
of Geneva, lays his emphasis on what the world since 
1919 has failed to do, as in Manchukuo and in Ethi- 
opia. He forgets how parallel was the incident of 
1934, when the king of Jugo-Slavia and the foreign 
minister of France were shot, to the incident of 1914 
that precipitated the World War, and how promptly 
and successfully that recent danger was handled. 
He forgets Corfu. Still more completely does he for- 
get the quiet removal of troubles that have not become 
dramatic, but represent the accumulating frictions of 
the old secret diplomacy, as in the differences between 
Holland and Belgium about the river Scheldt, so 
easily managed under the system by which the repre- 
sentatives of those countries, instead of concocting 
elaborate ‘briefs to be filed away indefinitely, met 
naturally and frequently over the routine business of 


the League. Above all does he fail to see, what is out- ~ 


standing to a historian of the quality of Murray, that 
now, for the first time in the human record, are many 
nations putting their best thought on the problem of 
how the world may be enabled to extinguish fires in 
their early stages. 


Freedom 


When Woodrow Wilson spoke of making the 
world safe for democracy, he was realizing that only 
in a world of freedom can there be a world of peace. 
Dr. Griffin, in explaining the place of religion at Har-_ 
vard University, raises a picture of the search for truth 
and progress as it has gone on in one institution for 
three hundred years. As we think of our_own advan- | 
tages, and of the education by schooling and by ex- 
perience of the British Empire and the Scandinavian 
countries, we can sympathize with a country like 
Spain that is hurled into a political and social revolu-— 
tion without general education and without experience’ 
in the patience and moderation necessary to self- 
government. There is no preparation for freedom 
except freedom. 

But even Spain is moving ahead. She is suffering, 
but she is finding things out for herself, and in half a 
century, perhaps, she will be somewhere near where 
England was in the days of Pym and Hampden. 
When Alfonso found his throne untenable, and betook 
himself to the race-tracks of safer lands, the clock of 
history struck the end of acquiescence in a stifling 
tradition; and that is much, whatever bloody stumbling 
inexperience may cause. 

Spain may indeed, for a time, go the way of 
Russia or Italy, kill the education which lies in in- 
creasing freedom, in favor of a forced and savage 
unity. But the standard of living has fallen, year by 
year, in Italy since the march on Rome, and ulti- 
mately the people will refuse to live on magniloquence. 
Of the three great European despotisms Germany is the 
most discouraging, because, when it reverted to super- 
stition, it did so immediately after many promising 
social experiments on the basis of great technical skill. 
Grievous wrong was done to her at Versailles. With 
far-seeing leadership in England, France, and the 
United States, it may be that the most genuine 
grievance of Germany, and of Italy as well,—lack of 
access on fair terms to essential raw materials, and 
corresponding increase of international trade,—will 
be removed without a series of devastating conflicts. 


Distribution 


That the foremost problem in the United States 
is improved: distribution no competent critic can 
question, and there are few of us as competent to 
clarify it as Monseigneur Ryan. His rise in rank in 
his own church has coincided with years of valuable 
constructive work in the field of practical economics. 
The need of fairer distribution is agreed upon, to 
such an extent that the execution of it is a mora 
obligation, though it is complicated with many purel 
intellectual and technical problems, in which Dr. Rya 
and one or another liberal might not always agree 
I, for example, do not accept as sound the price-fixing 
principles of the N.R.A. Likewise, some liberals wi 
agree more with Dwight Morrow and others with the 
brilliant volume that he partly accepts and partly 
rejects. It is customary to say that our presidentia 
campaigns mean little, but they do heighten public 
attention to such world-shaking problems as bette 
distribution, national and international, and at this 
time the amount of valuable thought is encourag 
ing. 
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The Paramount Issue 
Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D. 


HE most important issue of the current Presi- 
dential campaign is not the preservation of 
the Constitution: no man who is at once in- 

“) tellectually honest and moderately intelli- 
gent really believes that the Constitution has become 
endangered by anything that has happened since 
March 4, 1933. Nor is it Dictatorship: no man who 
knows our form of government and the temper of 
our people honestly fears that a dictatorship is possible 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt. Nor the control by 
Congress over money and credit: since the enactment 
of the Banking Act of 1935, the federal government is 
in a position to prevent monopolization of credit by 
any group, and to make credit generally available on 
reasonable terms. 


The Thing That Matters 


The paramount issue is that of unemployment. 
More specifically, it is the problem of finding jobs for 
the ten million persons who are still out of work. 
This problem will not be solved without the coopera- 
tion, either positive or negative, of the federal govern- 
ment. What do the two great political parties, re- 
spectively, offer the country by way of a solution? 

Some of the proposals in the Republican plat- 
form relating to this subject are meaningless; for 
example: “removal of restrictions on production,” 
“abandonment of New Deal policies that raise pro- 
duction costs” and “elimination of unnecessary and 
hampering regulations.’ In so far as these assumed 
obstacles are due to present governmental policies, 
they do not amount to “a drop in the bucket.” In 
so far as they are due to private monopoly, they are 
not seriously threatened by any specific declaration 
in the Republican platform. The only statement in 
the platform that has any considerable importance in 
Telation to unemployment is that which calls for 
“adoption of such other policies as will furnish a 
chance for individual enterprise, industrial expansion 
and the restoration of jobs.”” While this declaration 
is pretty vague and skimpy, it does seem to imply a 

belief that the remedy is to be found in a great increase 
in the instruments of production and a very large ex- 
pansion of our productive plant. 
_ This interpretation has been considerably 
‘strengthened by certain sentences in the Republican 
candidate’s speech of acceptance. “The country,” 
he said, “is ripe for recovery. We are far behind in 
exp enditures for upkeep and for expansion. The total 
of this demand—in our industries, in new enterprises, 
in our homes and on our farms—amounts to billions 
of dollars. Once all this consumer demand is re- 
ed, the problem will be not where to find work for 


the workers, but where to find workers for the work.” 


In the opinion of Governor Landon, this enormous 
latent demand has not yet become active, simply be- 
cause men who would like to launch “new business 
ventures” have no confidence in the present Adminis- 
tration; they are “afraid of what may come next.” 
Hence, ‘‘the time has come to unshackle initiative and 
free the spirit of American enterprise.” 

Words, words, words! During the years 1930- 
1933, “initiative” was completely “unshackled,”’ and 
the “free spirit of American enterprise’’ enjoyed the 
full favor and encouragement of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. The unsatisfied demand for commodities 
and products “in our homes and on our farms” was 
even greater than it is today. Nevertheless, that de- 
mand remained latent and ineffective. It failed to 
translate itself into action because the men and women 
who wanted more goods did not have the money to 
buy them. Similarly today, the latent demand “in 
our homes and on our farms” cannot become active 
until more purchasing power is put into the hands of 
the workers and the farmers. 


Republican Platform Plans 


How is this to be achieved in the proposals of 
Governor Landon? Apparently, through ‘“‘expendi- 
tures | for upkeep and improvement, and for expan- 
sion.”’ These expenditures will get under way as soon 
as business has recovered ‘‘confidence’’; and they will 
necessarily bring about a great increase of employ- 
ment and of employee purchasing-power. 

The main obstacle to the fulfillment of this super- 
ficially attractive prophecy is one of industrial fact. 
“Expenditures for upkeep, improvement and expan- 
sion,” which would absorb as much as twenty-five 
percent of the unemployed, are not today economically 
warranted or profitable. In all our important in- 
dustries, “upkeep and improvement” are sufficiently 
met out of current revenues. In the absence of a 
radical redistribution of purchasing power, no con-- 
siderable “‘expansion” of our industrial plant will be 
economically profitable for the next ten years. Let 
us recall here the well-known finding of the Brookings 
Institution volume, ‘‘America’s Capacity to Produce,” 
that our industrial facilities were twenty. percent idle 
even in the boom year of 1929. A much greater 
proportion is unused at the present time. Any con- 
siderable extension of the plant would reduce unem- 
ployment only temporarily, inasmuch as it would 
increase the existing excess capacity, and after a short 
time produce more unemployment. 


The Democratic Plan 


Turning to the Democratic platform we find the 
declaration that when business fails to provide “‘maxi- 
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mum employment at adequate wages,’ * work should be 
provided at the prevailing wages “on useful public 
projects.” The latter proposal is of great importance, 
inasmuch as it definitely recognizes the obligation of 
the government to furnish employment at reasonable 
rates of remuneration. Nothing comparable exists 
in the Republican platform. 

Nevertheless, employment for all on public works 
is not a complete or permanent solution of the prob- 
lem. According to the Brookings volume, ‘“‘America’s 
Capacity to Consume,” our entire equipment of men 
and machines would need to operate at full capacity 
in order to provide all American families who are now 
receiving less than that amount, with $2,500 per year. 
Until that goal is attained, public works as a method 
of providing for the unemployed should be merely 
incidental and temporary. | 

The Democratic platform does, indeed, declare 
that ‘the first objective of a program of economic 
security is maximum employment in private industry, 
at adequate wages.” But it does not specify. the 
means by which this objective is to be attained. 
Undoubtedly, this omission in the platform is to be 
supplied by reference to measures adopted at the be- 
ginning of the Roosevelt Administration to increase 
employment and purchasing power. These measures 
were chiefly the A. A. A. and the N. R. A. Passing 
over the former, I would point out that the N. R. A. 
strove toward full employment by raising wages and 


What Are Brass Tacks? 


Dwight Morrow, Jr. 


Register, there are some things that impress 

mevery much. I cannot help feeling, however, 

that this is a spotty and journalistic explana- 
tion of what’s wrong with our American system and 
what we ought to do about it. I myself study his- 
tory, not formal economics, and so am hesitant to dis- 
sect a book of this kind. I am almost sure, however, 
that Mr. Coyle is himself weak on aspects of the dis- 
mal science, or he could not have made some of the 
statements he has made. 

I think his popularization of the concept of 
“over saving,’ which, I believe, was first adumbrated 
by Keynes in terms of the need for maintaining a 
proper balance between “‘saving” and “investment,” 
is good and fair. On the other hand, his.constant 
reiteration of the basic conflict between that wicked 
high finance and the normal] business interests of the 
country seems silly to me. Granted, as Sir Arthur 
Salter pointed out several years ago in his temperate 
survey of post-war conditions, that there have been 
disgraceful abuses in the financing of South American 
governments, and in the manipulations of public 
utility and kindred interests through holding-com- 
pany techniques and the like, still I am not ready to 
castigate all bankers and financiers as a machiavellian 
group of selfish men who are only concerned with 
milking the country through that wonderful and terri- 
ble mechanism known as Wall Street. Most of pages 
54-55 in this book (which is being sold for twenty- 
five cents on the news-stands in the New York subway 


Ii “Brass Tacks,’”’ mentioned editorially in The 


- most business men have. Let me quote one paragra’ 
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reducing hours. It is generally understood that Mr. — 
Roosevelt: desires, and intends, that these provisions | 
of the N. R. A. shall somehow be re-established. 

The economic theory underlying the Democratic — 
program for dealing with unemployment is, therefore, | 
diametrically opposed to the corresponding Republi- 
can theory. The proposals in the Republican plat- 
form involve a return to laissez faire in the fields of | 
employment and industrial enterprise and a return 
to the abstract and antiquated economic theory that 
an indefinitely large production will automatically | 
find a market without any deliberate provision of 
purchasing power. In effect, the Republican propo- — 
sals and theory assume that goods can be sold with- | 
out buyers. The Democratic theory repudiates all 
this, maintaining that employment cannot be fully 
restored, nor industries kept in full operation, without 
a considerable redistribution of purchasing power by 
governmental action. This means that the share of 
national income going to Labor must be increased, 
and the share to Capital decreased. It involves not 
only an expansion of wages, but a reduction in in- 
terest and profits. 

A clear understanding of these mutually op- 
posed economic theories is essential if we are to have 
a clear idea of the respective platform proposals 
Until we comprehend the economic factors involved, 
we shall be unable to discuss intelligently the pro- 
posals in either platform. 


stations) is rabble-rousing clap-trap. I am willing to 
agree with Mr. Coyle that most financiers are out to 
make a lot of money, buy their wives smart clothes, 
send their children to Groton and Foxcroft, leave their 
families a competence.. In that sense they may be 
called utterly selfish. 

But does Mr. Coyle or anyone else think for a 
moment that the business man (who is somehow repre- 
sented in this little book as the poor lamb who is being 
slaughtered by the wicked stock-market manipulator, 
those wolves) is for one instant less selfish in these 
terms than his blood-brother, the financier? Don’t 
you think that the vice-president of the Acme Lock 
Company, or even the secretary-treasurer of the 
Geneva Farm Implement Association, is chiefly con- 
cerned with making as much money as he can, buying 
a bigger home in his home city of Elmira, New York, 
giving his wife a Ritzier sedan car, sending his son to 
Cornell with enough ready cash to make the best 
fraternity there, etc., etc.? The matter of “self- 
ishness” is of course a sidetrack in this whole matter. 
What I am really getting at is that I think most New 
York bankers, for all their personal interest, have a 
better idea of what is good for the interests of the or- 
ganic business life of the country as a whole than 


from a preposterous section: 


The small business man who attends to his business _ 
and avoids the snares of the confidence men is injured — 
by the effects of the doings in high financial circles. 
But though high finance lives at the expense of busi- 
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ness, the conflict of interest is clouded with heavy smoke- 
screens of propaganda. The financial writers confuse 
the issue, partly by calling everything by the name of — 
something else. Men whose principal activity is in 
high finance get themselves chosen directors of large 
corporations and are called ‘‘business leaders.’’ The 
term has a sort of back-handed truth, because the direc- 
tors can lead the business into a trap, and at times it 
has been done. Finance men in business men’s clothing 
are often permitted to speak at luncheon clubs and to 
lead the real business men astray. 


, 


The “real business man,”’ or independent entre- 
preneur, may be almost as shortsighted, or rather 
stupid, as Mr. Coyle makes him out to be, but it is 
silly to talk about his being led astray by the dreadful 
banker. The independent entrepreneur is concerned, 
so he stupidly thinks, only with his own private busi- 
ness, so he is constantly trying to find ways and means 
of cheating the consumer, by keeping out any too rigor- 
ous competition, or any competition at all, if that 
heavenly state can be arrived at. He is always trying 
to circumvent the normal workings of the market to 
get as much for himself as possible. Mr. Coyle has 
an excellent section on that, one of the parts of the 
book with which I whole-heartedly concur. Begin- 
ning on page 113, he says: 


In order to provide itself with the necessary breed- 
ing-ground for free men, the United States is obliged 
to take action along two lines. One is the prevention 
of price-fixing and the preservation of the open market 
for business. The other is the encouragement of the 
geographical decentralization of industry. 


Mr. Coyle’s section which follows that opening 
gun shows a lucid understanding of the chief evil be- 
setting the country today, the problem of monopoly. 
His “Free Initiattve and Free Prices’ is as good as 
his ‘Business vs. Finance’ is bad. This problem of 
monopoly, which I should prefer to call the problem of 


imperfect competition, is largely engendered by the. 


business man. It is not born of the bankers and the 
wicked financiers; it comes full-armed right straight 
out of the helmeted head of the American Chamber of 
Commerce, and all the little brothers and sisters of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in terms of thou- 
sands of trade associations which are constantly 
flouting the Federal Trade Commission and the anti- 
trust laws. What causes the selfish and horribly con- 
stipating tariff policy of the Republican Party? I 
believe it stems from exactly the same place as that 
fundamentally unsound and monopoly-breeding con- 
traption of the New Deal, N. R. A., which was de- 
-manded by those fine, honest, unselfish, upstanding, 
independent, altruistic, free-enterprising business men, 
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new sociological truth. 
the bottom: 


Beginning on page 53 at 


The conflict of interest goes even deeper. If the 
people heed the advertisements favoring thrift they will 
do more than merely cut down the business man’s 
market. They will build up his competition. If they 
do not duplicate his factory across the street, they will 
build some other kind of factory which will entice the 
consumer’s dollar. All business competes with all 
other business, from baby carriages to tombstones, and 
all finance lives by taking money out of the market and 
using it to add to the pressure of competition. In the 
pioneer stage when the market was large and the pro- 
ductive power small, new competition did more good 
than harm. Everyone was growing up with the country. 
But now, when success depends not on power to pro- 
duce, but on power to sell, extra competition is deadly. 
(The emphasis in the last sentence is, of course, my own.) 


Although again I am loath to put myself up as a 
critic of anybody as widely accepted as Mr. Coyle, I 
am sure that he has inextricably confused two very 
important ideas: (a) the idea of the need for a proper 
balance between savings and investment, and (6) 
the idea that the consumer’s good comes through that 
old-fashioned idea of low costs of production through 
that ancient concept of ‘Free Initiative and Free 
Prices” of which Mr. Coyle is so ardent a defender in 
the last third of his book. Read the last paragraph 
on page 116. It is pure classical theory. 

I think that on Gold and Money Policy, on 
Foreign Exchange, on Tariff Policy (where he is ap- 
parently as much for autarchy as our recently self- 
appointed economist, the distinguished historian, 
Charles A. Beard) Coyle is positively adolescent. 
Phrases like this are simply crazy: ‘The function of 
gold in economics is purely emotional or religious.” 
(page 56.) “Business needs stability to prosper; 
finance gets its profits from instability.” (pages 56- 
57.) The whole of the section ‘‘Business vs. Finance” 
is clap-trap. The section on “Public Works” is not 
too good either. It is absurd to advise that the federal 
government through P. W. A. or anything else should 
keep putting money into uneconomic enterprises 
(page 62) or to say even in the loosest sense (of what is 
best for the public weal), that the “‘real cost of a public 
work in a time of depression is nothing.” (page 71.) 

His chapter on housing is fine, and I am in total 
agreement with the general notion of this book that 
Easterners and bankers, and all with large or even 
moderate incomes, should be heavily taxed for the 
interests of the country as a whole. Roosevelt hasn’t 
taxed us enough. As a matter of fact, speaking so- 
ciologically, I think everyone who votes should be 


' taxed a little, even if only a few cents, and he should 
be conscious, through that taxation, of when taxes 
go up and when they go down. Coyle’s ideas on in- 
flation are too simple. I can’t agree that “govern- 
mental inflation is controllable in a strong country.” 
(page 87.) I also think that it is mischievous to say 
that federal debts are so much different from other 
kinds of debts, and to make such a sharp distinction 
between the consumer and the taxpayer (pages 101, 
102). I am totally confused as to Mr. Coyle’s plan 
to have the government take certain funds, which have 
been raised for proper social services, and put them 


_j. e., the members of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Trade Associations, those poor dears who are 
being milked and deluded and led straight to hell by 
those devilish demons the bankers. Any banker who 
is big enough to do all the mischief that Mr. Coyle 
thinks is capable of being done, has views on the tariff 
and on free enterprise and competition which are 
much more enlightened than Mr. Coyle’s. On 
pages 114ff Coyle talks about “Free Initiative and 
ree Prices’’ as intelligently and capably as Messrs. 
‘aussig, Chamberlain and Schumpeter of Harvard, 
t on page 54 he comes out with this glorious 
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“in the sock,” i. e., I presume, keep them out of in- 
vestment altogether (page 90). As I say, I do not 
follow his public financing at all. He is correct, of 
course, in inferring that we should have a strong, 
non-political, totally disinterested central bank policy. 
I am all for Roosevelt’s Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and I would like to see the Federal 
Reserve Board as strong as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but I hope to heaven that these institu- 
tions will always be manned by reputable economists 
and never be allowed to get into the hands of romantic 
thinkers like Mr. Coyle and Stuart Chase. I follow 
the Brandeisian thesis for certain things (namely, 
“the curse of bigness’’), but for other things it seems 
to me erroneous. I agree with this man Coyle that 
government regulation is a cumbersome thing, a 
dangerous but necessary evil, bound to come in many 
of our natural monopolies, particularly in transpor- 
tation and utilities. 

Coyle’s ideas on the tariff, or rather foreign trade, 
are ludicrous, and show where a wicked international 
banker like Tom Lamont can be infinitely wiser than a 
selfless political-economic-philosopher like Mr. Coyle. 
The business men wanted the Smoot-Hawley tariff; 
the really big bankers were completely against it. 
Coyle’s solution for the problem of techological un- 


employment contains much truth in it, of course, but 
it is so simple and syllogistic—it ignores so many 
difficulties and so many facets of the problem—as to be, 
like much of this book, really mischievous. 

I should say in general that David C. Coyle has 
too much faith in governmental processes and institu- 
tional apparatus as a solution for all our difficulties, - 
and too little understanding of the fundamental 
forces which make for costs, prices, wages, and other 
significant economic phenomena.  Institutionalism 
is the curse of almost all present-day American re- 
formers. The theoretical and classical economists 
whom these people so heartily berate, for all their 
mathematics and their feeling for the need of a base- 
line of equilibrium theory from which to take a de- 
parture, do not really believe in laissez-faire. They 
do believe that there are forces in human and business 
beahvior which must be understood and coped with, 
just as thoroughly as a Gloucester fisherman copes 
with the tides or a chemist works within the frame- 
work of the periodic system. Mr. Coyle says some- 
where that it is the easiest thing in the world to make 
water go up hill. Surely, but you have to pay for it. 
His talk on foreign trade alone would lead me to feel 
that much of the wisdom which this book contains 
must be a happy accident. I have read it over twice. 


Religion at Harvard 
Frederick R. Griffin 


FAH EN Charles W. Eliot addressed the mem- 
4| bers of the Fourth International Congress 
~ ‘SN B} oof Religious Liberals in Sanders Theater, 

2ndmG@) September 26, 1907, he said: “There can- 
not be a place in the wide world where a great body of 
religious liberals can be more welcome than at Har- 
vard University. The principles which unite this 
congress, these believers, are the principles on which 
Harvard University was founded and has ever lived— 
true religion, perfect freedom, voluntary cooperation 
in service to mankind.” 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the Harvard 
Tercentenary comes at this present time when re- 
ligious liberalism is sorely needed and when it is in 
jeopardy in many parts of the world. The Tercen- 
tenary naturally means most to Harvard men, but, for 
substantial reasons, the interest in the event is shared 
by all friends of freedom in religion and in education. 
The celebration is, therefore, of no limited local sig- 
nificance. It gives encouragement and direction to all 
those who realize the dangers of today and the way 
forward to a saner and kinder world. 

Throughout three hundred years, religion at 
Harvard has frequently changed in its outward forms, 
its theological interpretations and its institutional 
customs, but its inner heart has remained the same. 
It is not adequately or accurately described in terms of 
statistics of church membership or church attendance, 
neither can it be defined in conventional creedal lan- 
guage. The religion of a university, as of any other 
body, is to be found in what is most valued. If we 
ask what does Harvard most highly prize and to what 
is it most consistently loyal, then the answer will be 
in terms of religion, scholarship which implies faith in 


truth, freedom which implies faith in the inner po- 
tential resources of man, and service which implies 
faith in mutual aid as the way of progress. In various 
forms and activities, these aspects of religion at Har- 
vard give spiritual unity to her three centuries of life. 
Today they are the strong and dominant character- 
istics of the University. In the Harvard church, they 
find expression in terms which are native to their 
meaning yet more familiar to participants in Christian 
worship. The faith in truth to which the University 
is dedicated is focused upon the source in God—the 
faith in freedom finds place in a larger whole, the faith 
in man and his capacity to grow in intelligence and 
wisdom, and the faith in service which is the essence 
of the spirit of Christ. These principles are deeply 
rooted in the history and organizing tradition of the 
University, giving the institution a purpose which is 
very favorable to liberal religion. There are many 
concrete and convincing evidences that Harvard re- 
ligion is a living and potent spirit. There is a me- 
morial at Harvard which tells much in a few words. 
In the University church, reared in memory ofthe 
Harvard men who died in the Great War, there is a 
tablet on which are inscribed the names of three Ger- 
man students, under which are the words (in trans- 
lation), ‘Nor is the University of Harvard unmindful 
of her sons who, albeit under different banners, gave 
their lives for their country.”’ Harvard men, generally, 


-believed that those three Germans. gave their lives 


for a false cause, but they have their place in the — 
memory of Harvard religion. “Under different ban- — 
ners.”. We may doubt whether the time will ever 
come when all will assemble under the same banner. — 
If that time should ever come, it would not be the i 
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great day of the Lord, but the day of our humiliation 
and decay. Different banners within one church is 
evidence both of freedom and faith in man. It is more 
than tolerance. It is recognition that fellowship with 
difference of opinion and of faith is more to be desired 
than authority with forced or nominal agreement. 
‘In Harvard religion, sincerety and honesty are first 
values. 

Harvard religion is undenominational and non- 
sectarian. Unitarians have every consideration, but 
not more than members of other denominations. The 
common cause which is favorable to the best pur- 
poses in all religious bodies, is the liberation of the 
good life which is potential in all men. So great a 
cause cannot be served apart from freedom. Hence 
there is academic freedom at Harvard which has ex- 
acted its price, and there is religious freedom which 
involves real risks. But it is the faith of the Univer- 
sity that the risks and dangers of freedom are less 
serious and threatening than those of conformity 
and authority. 

Harvard religion is Christian, but not in any re- 
stricted creedal or dogmatic sense. Its life originated 
within the Christian Church, and it gladly keeps its 
place within the Christian tradition. The worship of 
its church is Christian in its central loyalties to God 
and to the way of life which was manifested in Christ. 
It is so thoroughly Christian that non-Christians are 
at home in its church. America is never more truly 


Gilbert Murray’s 


Delos W. 


|) HERE is one man in Europe who is not in the 
m| least pessimistic about the future peace of 
the world. That man is Dr. Gilbert Murray 
of Oxford University. He is optimistic be- 
cause he believes that the churches are learning to 
work together on practical issues. ‘‘After the Great 
War,” he said, “the world underwent a tremendous 
moral conversion.”’ Professor Murray believes that 
that experience swept away many of the petty dif- 
ferences which have always deterred the sects: from 
joining forces in a common effort to bring moral law 
to bear upon public problems. He is optimistic also 
because the post-war “conversion” brought a deter- 
mined effort to establish a tribunal for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences. This marked 
a new era. “For the World War,” he says, ‘‘was the 
first war of aggression in history that was ever con- 
. demned because it’ was aggressive. Always before a 
ruler went over and fought his neighbor, stole his 
lands, and then got the title of ‘the Great.’”’ ” 
Dr. Murray is a liberal, religiously and politically. 
He earnestly believes that liberalism must play a 
larger and larger part in national and world affairs if 
peace and order are to be won from the chaotic present. 
As this fine old Englishman—who is, by the way, of 
Irish descent—sat in his hotel in Geneva and talked 
with a quiet earnestness of the obligations of lib- 
eralism in a muddled world, one could not help sharing 
his great faith that liberalism would somehow meet 
and solve this crisis as it has met and solved those of 
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America than when citizens of other countrie. find 
congenial domiciles here and, while retaining old loyal- 
ties, enter into a new loyalty to an international 
nation. 

Harvard religion is quite as much an affair of this 
world and of man’s achieving as education, govern- 
ment and art. It is human conduct aroused and 
sustained by great faith and great trust. It relates 
quite as much to buying and selling, to banking and 
manufacturing, as to praying and worshipping in 
churches. It can pardon many errors and omissions, 
but not disloyalty to truth, which is essentially athe- 
ism, and not to inhumanity, which is anti-Christian. 

Harvard religion is not an easy affair. To be the 
friend of freedom is often costly, while today it may be 
extremely dangerous. To exemplify the second great 
commandment in the law requires all that a man has 
to give, while to love God with the mind as well as 
with all else, is about the most difficult task which a 
human can undertake. 

Religious liberals throughout the world may well 
offer congratulations to Harvard in this tercentenary 
month. Her religious life has grown with her years. 
May it continue to grow in confidence and strength. . 

What Dr. Eliot said twenty-nine years ago is 
still true, that there cannot be a place in the wide 
world where religious liberals can be more welcome 
than at Harvard University, because there religious 
liberalism is maintained, respected and pursued. 


Faith in Peace 
O’Brian 


One hears much talk in Europe these days to the 
effect that Communism and Fascism are dividing the 
world into two armed camps, and that these two social 
philosophies must eventually wage war against each 
other to determine which shall dominate. Mr. Mur- 
ray does not believe this. He says: ‘The real issue in 
Europe today is not between Communism and Fas- 
cism, but rather between Communism and Fascism 
on the one hand and democracy on the other. The 
only difference between Communism and Fascism is in 
who does the dictating. Both relegate the moral law 
to the ash heap. 

“The great issue that the world is fighting for now 
is simply the preservation of the moral law.” Dr. 
Murray sees this as the real issue in the world today. 
He finds both Communism and Fascism re-creating 
the old concept of the ruler as responsible to no one—a 
kind of divine right of dictators without any obligation 
even to the divine. To illustrate his point he told these 
two stories. 

Recently as the League of Nations Assembly 
brought one of its daily sessions to a close, a young 
man who had slipped unnoticed into the Assembly 


Room rose and shot himself before the horrified gaze 


of all present. The next day all of the Italian papers 
ran big stories, saying that when the revolver was 
fired the Emperor of Ethiopia was so frightened that 
he crawled under a table. They even faked pictures 
of the Negus crouched in this ignominious position. 
As a matter of fact the Emperor was nowhere near 
the Assembly Room of the League of Nations when 
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this incident occurred. ‘‘For a leader to make up a 
story like that is to admit that it is morally right for 
a ruler to tell lies.” 

The second story concerns Germany, where it 
was the custom to give the school children a bottle of 
milk every morning at eleven o’clock. There was a 
little Jewish girl in one of the classes. Because she 
was a Jewess she was refused the milk. But the author- 
ities compelled her to march up every morning with 
the other children and ask for it, and each time be 
refused. For the first time in our conversation Dr. 
Murray’s quiet manner grew fierce, and he said: 
“That is damnable! That is hellish! 

“Do you remember when we were young we used 
to read stories where Chinamen and Indians were 


tortured and treated badly? When we had any pangs © 


of conscience about the injustice of their treatment, 
we simply told ourselves what bad people they were, 
and went right on enjoying the story. But as we 
grew up we learned that there are such things as fair 
play, honesty, truthfulness, and all the other values 
which we call the moral law. These are the values that 
are being threatened today by both Communism and 
Fascism. They are the values that liberalism must 
defend.” 

Dr. Murray maintains his own office and his 
own secretary in the League of Nations Union head- 
quarters in London, and has for a number of years 
worked tirelessly for this cause to which he is devoted. 

“Unless the League succeeds,” said he, ‘‘Europe 
must eventually return to the Dark Ages without their 
religious faith.” But he is certain that it will succeed. 
There is a pessimism even among other League people 
that he does not share. “The Ethiopian affair,” he 
said, “was a bad blow to the League, but by no means 
a death blow. It happened because France and Eng- 
land and most of the rest of Europe do not look upon 
the black man as a brother.” He feels that there was 
real indignation over Italy’s treatment of Ethiopia 
only in the Scandinavian countries and to some ex- 
tent in England. “That affair,” said Dr. Murray, 
“could not have happened to Belgium or any other 
small country peopled by whites. The rest of Europe 
would have risen up and stopped any aggressor who 
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While he is an enthusiastic believer in the League, | 
he would go farther than the League has yet been — 


willing or able to go. He says: “The peace of the 
world has got to be guaranteed by the collective action 
of the nations, even if it means war. An effective 


League of Nations must add military to economic — 


sanctions.” He believes this stronger -League is 
certain to develop from the present one, but he thinks 


that this can only come about when nations are willing — 


to take a positive attitude toward peace. 

“In the crisis in which the world finds itself to- 
day, no one can afford to say what he will not do.” 
Dr. Murray feels that England was responsible in 
some degree for the World War, because she stead- 
fastly refused to say what she would do in case of war. 
Rev. Dick Sheppard's pacifistic movement in England, 
Mr. Murray finds lamentable, because its emphasis is 
all upon what individuals will not do. Dick Sheppard, 
who is an Episcopal clergyman, has organized several 
thousand English youth who, under his leadership, 
have pledged themselves not to fight under any cir- 
cumstances. Professor Murray feels that the problem 
of war will never be solved by pacifism or any other 
negative attitude. As long as there are unscrupulous 
rulers in the world, any attempt to secure permanent 
peace must fail unless there are nations and individ- 
uals who are willing to act collectively and maintain 
peace. Peace is a positive achievement. It must be 
attained eventually by what individuals and nations 
will do. 

Dr. Murray believes that the Christian churches 
are irrevocably committed to an active support of the 
League. It represents the first attempt at applying 
the moral law to the solution of international prob- 
lems. In the present crisis it is the one organization 
that may be able to save the moral law from the forces 
which threaten it. Thus the realm in which the League 
is working is the province of the churches. ‘“The one 
great thing,” said Dr. Murray, “‘that the churches can 
do and must do is to say when a thing is wrong.” 
War is wrong. The churches must say so. Peace is 
right, and the voice of the church must proclaim it. 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


1842-1936 
John Haynes Holmes 


mea. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, dead on Au- 
4! gust 13 last in his ninety-fifth year, was the 
most illustrious as well as most venerable of 
220 Unitarian clergymen. As_ preacher and 
eaazon! author and lecturer, social reformer and daunt- 
less champion of freedom, he was as well known abroad 
as at home, and was mourned as deeply in India as in 
the United States and Canada. The dispatches 
carried at his death by the Associated Press, and the 
articles published in such newspapers as The New 
York Times and The New York Herald-Tribune indi- 
cate the influence and fame which he enjoyed. 
Dr. Sunderland was born on February 11, 1842, 
in Yorkshire, England, a compatriot therefore in 


province as well as in country of Robert Collyer. 
He was brought to this country by his parents when 
he was‘ only two years old, and proved his patriotism 
in his early manhood by enlisting in the Civil War as 
a soldier in the New York Heavy Artillery. He was 
educated at the University of Chicago, where he re- 
ceived an A. B. degree in 1867 and an A. M. degree in 
1869, and at the Baptist Union Theological Seminary 
(Chicago), where he received his B. D. degree in 1870. 
Tufts College conferred upon him the degree of doctor 
of divinity in 1914. 

Dr. Sunderland began his ministry as pastor of a 
Baptist church in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, but soon 
came under the liberal religious influences then sweep- 
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ing through the Middle West. Converted to Uni- 
_tarianism, he entered upon a long series of pastorates 
in Northfield, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Oakland, Calif., 
London, England, Toronto and Ottawa, Canada, 
Hartford, Conn., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which 
_were notable for intellectual and spiritual leadership, 
and for high public service. It is characteristic of a 
man who never grew old, either in body or mind, that 
his last pastorate, assumed when he was well past the 
Psalmist’s span of years, was in the service of one of 
the youngest of all Unitarian churches, located in a 
town which was swarming with the girl students of 
Vassar College. 

During these years of professional work, Dr. 
Sunderland was ceaselessly active in the service not 
only of his own churches, but also of the denomina- 
tion. Admired and trusted by his colleagues and the 
laity alike, he was appointed to many important posi- 
tions in the larger field. Thus, at various times, he 
was director of the American Unitarian Association, 
president of the Michigan Unitarian Conference, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference, su- 
perintendent of Unitarian church-extension work in 
the West, and non-resident lecturer at the Meadville 
Theological School. In his early ministry he founded, 
and for ten years edited, a monthly magazine, The 
Unitarian, which enjoyed a large circulation in this 
country and i in England. : 

Dr. Sunderland was a prolific author of books, 
which gave him distinguished rank as a scholar and 
theologian. His most famous work, published more 
than a generation ago and still widely read today, is 
“The Origin and Character of the Bible,” an authori- 
tative and highly readable introduction to the litera- 
ture of the Old and New Testaments. It has been said 
of this book that “it has had the largest sale of any 
recent religious book written by any Unitarian in this 
country or in Fngland.”’ Another popular work was 
“The Spark in the Clod,” later republished under the 
title of “Evolution and Religion,” a delightful survey 
of the great scientific field of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Spencer. Other titles include ‘‘A Rational Faith,” 
“What Is the Bible?” “The Liberal Ministry,” “Home 
Travel in Bible Lands,” and ‘“‘A College Town Pul- 
pit.” Dr. Sunderland also published numerous ser- 
mons, tracts, and pamphlets, which have been widely 
circulated, and several of them translated into Ger- 
man, Italian, Bulgarian, Portuguese, Japanese, and 
various Indian dialects. He was for years a member 
of the editorial staff of Unity (Chicago), and con- 
tributed generously to its columns. 

But, clergyman and scholar though he was, and 
-proudly so, Dr. Sunderland’s greatest work was done 
altogether outside the technically religious field. In 

his later years at least, his prime interest was not 
-Unitarianism, nor the Bible, nor science, but—India, 
_and the Jiberation of India’s people from the foreign 
rule of Britain. He will be remembered longest—in 
India forever!—as the unselfish, untiring, and utterly 
devoted champion of India’s cause of freedom. 

Dr. Sunderland first went to India in 1895 on a 
commission from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
iation to study and report upon the educational, 

social, and religious conditions of the people. 
r n this visit, which lasted over a year, that he first be- 
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came stirred by the oppression of the British Raj, 
and began that acquaintanceship with Indian leaders 
which later developed into firm-bound friendship with 
such men as Lajpat Rai, C. R. Das, V. J. Patel, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and Mahatma Gandhi. In 
1913-14, Dr. Sunderland was sent to India and the 
Far East by the American Unitarian Association, and 
lectured widely on educational and religious subjects. 
But now the political cause had his first allegiance, 
and he returned to America, himself a native-born 
Englishman, to give his life to the great ideal of inde- 
pendence for India. By exhausting and unremitting 
study, he made himself an authority on Indian history 
and life. By voluminous correspondence he kept in 
constant touch with events and trends of opinion in 
India. By voice and pen, in season and out, he pled 
for the liberation of a great people. He crowned the 
labors of many years with his master work, a book en- 
titled “India in Bondage,” which was regarded as so 
dangerous that its publication and sale were banned 
in India on the ground that it was “‘seditious litera- 
ture.” Dr. Sunderland’s last book, written in his 
ninety-first year, was “Fminent Americans Whom 
India Should Know,” which appeared in India in 1933. 

The issue of India’s struggle for national inde- 
pendence was perfectly clear in Dr. Sunderland’s 
mind. It was a repetition, a century and a half later, 
of the great historic issue of the American Revolution. 
As Americans sought freedom from the British crown 
yesterday, so Indians seek it today—and for reasons 
infinitely better than Americans ever had! The 
principle here was basic, elemental—and to Dr. 
Sunderland’s mind Americans should be the first to 
recognize and serveit. His part he did with a courage 
and determination and utter loyalty which made him 
in India the best known and most beloved of all 
Americans. When India at last is free, Dr. Sunder- 
land will be remembered and honored as “the Amer- 
ican Lafayette.” 

Those who knew Dr. Sunderland will ever recall 
him primarily as an embodiment of ceaseless energy. 
Whatever he believed, he believed with all his mind; 
whatever he did, he did with all his heart. His ardor 
for Unitarianism burned with a glowing flame. His 
theism, the conviction of deep thought and earnest 
prayer, he defended with passionate zeal against the 
humanistic tendencies of our time. For India he was 
like a warrior in shining mail, quick to do battle for 
an oppressed and subject people. Yet for all his de- 
votion to what to him was truth, and his untiring 
energy on its behalf, he knew no slightest bitterness 
or intolerance. He understood and loved freedom 
too well to betray her even for his own cause. Fur- 
thermore, there lay in his heart, as a golden treasure, 
inexhaustible stores of tenderness, humility, and love. 
No man fought harder for what he believed, but he 
never spoke a harsh word, and was never guilty of an 
unkind deed. Through all his years, he was a gra- 
cious gentleman, a knight without fear and without 
reproach. 

By some miracle of the spirit, he never grew old. 
In his last hours his mind was clear, and quick in its 
orders for the end ere he was gone. He was his own 
best proof of that immortality which was the crown 
and glory of his faith. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MARXISM 

‘“‘Christianity and the Social Revo- 
lution.’’ A Symposium edited by John 
Lewis, Karl Polanyi, Donald K. Litchin. 
New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons. $3,00. 
526 pp. 

The volume is the contribution of thir- 
teen outstanding scholars, in England, 
America, and the Soviet Union. It starts 
with the premise that a social revolution is 
imminent, and proceeds to discuss the part 
to be played by institutionalized religion, 
and to challenge the traditional attitudes 
of Christianity in this regard. The writers 
were given permission to write as they 
pleased, and while there are some disa- 
greements here and there, there is a re- 
markable unity throughout. It is written 
from a Marxian thesis. 

One may be unprepared to read through- 
out that the Marxians are today the logical 
heirs to the early Christian tradition, that 
there is no inconsistency between being at 
once a convinced Communist and a sincere 
Christian, but one cannot dismiss the 
thesis by stating that the authors do not 
know religious and church history. The 
spokesmen are themselves churchmen: 
Reinhold Niebuhr in America, Wystan 
Auden, Conrad Noel, John Lewis, Gilbert 
Clive Binyon, Joseph Needham, R. Pascal 
of England—most of whom are Vicars, 
Other contributors are no less than John 
Macmurray, John Cornford, Ivan Levin- 
sky, Julius F. Hecker, A. L. Morton, Karl 
Polanyi, and Bruno Meier. Some of the 
writers are avowed Communists, others 
sympathetic. 

Traditionally there has been a great 
chasm between Marxism and religion, and 
it is a contention of these writers that each 
has largely misunderstood the other his- 
torically. If the state has found it profit- 
able to use the church for its support, thus 
giving moral sanction to war and exploita- 
tion, it is because the church has misunder- 
stood its mission in the world—it has tended 
to make man endure the very things it 
should have inspired him to eradicate. 
The authors would maintain that in 
Marxism religion rediscovers its soul. 

J. Raymond Cope. 
* * 
CHRISTIAN MATERIALISM 

Christian Materialism. By Francis 
J. McConnell. New York: Friendship 
Press: 167 pp. *$i.2o: 

In a world which still finds its coherence 
in selfishness almost the first problem of 
religion is the problem of money. Unless 
men can be taught how money can be 
gotten, and spent, and given without 
violence to those high principles which 
religion has always taught, they will be- 
come accustomed at last to the shackles 
of selfishness from which they believe there 


is no escape. Bishop McConnell, in this 
little book, is facing manfully some of the 
most difficult questions which confront 
our modern world. He tells us that if we 
could actually trace the history of a coin 
from the day it leaves the mint to the day 
when it returns to the melting-pot. we 
should find that the coin had been closer 
to human life than any other ‘human 
agency. The aim of Christian materialism 
is to transmute the attitude of the Chris- 
tian towards money. 

These are intricate matters. They have 
to do with such things as ‘‘tainted’”’ money, 
with the personal use of socially earned 


goods, with the responsibility of the in- 


vestor, with unearned increment and the 
spiritual risks of speculation. The end of 
Christian effort, Bishop McConnell insists, 
should be to render industry man-making. 

It is not, however, only in the getting of 
money that ethical standards must be 
maintained. The consumer, also, has his 
responsibility. He has his obligation 
toward labor conditions, towards the na- 
tive African at the far end of the line of 
workmen who produce his automobile tire. 
He has no right to get weary before he 
reaches that line in his concern. It may 
be that we shall not solve society’s prob- 
lems until we are willing as consumers to 
tax ourselves deliberately with higher 
prices to alleviate social distress. 

The third section of this book is de- 
voted mainly to the question of the finan- 
cial support of foreign missions. This em- 
phasis is due to the author’s conviction that 
the principles of home missionary effort 
have already been well worked out and 
generally accepted. Here we have the 
modern point of view regarding missions 
and a cogent defense of them. 

The clarity and simplicity of this book 
may hide from us the profundity of the 
writer’s thought. Out of a long experience, 
and a rich spiritual life, Bishop McCon- 
nell is telling us here how materialism can 
be converted and sanctified to the high 
purposes of the sons of God. 

Charles R. Joy. 
oe ae 
ELIZABETHAN WOMEN 

Elizabethan Women. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. -Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

“Elizabethan Women”’ finds Mr. Brad- 
ford following in the footsteps of Charles 
Lamb and other men of letters who en- 
deavored to popularize the drama of 
Shakespeare’s age. Mr. Bradford was a 
great admirer of that literature. Its at- 
traction for him was clearly related to the 
interest in character which led him to de- 
velop his psychographie method of biog- 
raphy. 

The volume consists of a series of es- 
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says written between 1890 and 1910, 
only two of which were ever published. 
They are now issued posthumously under 
the editorship of Dr. Harold O. White of 
Boston University. They fall naturally in 
two parts, studies of the average Eliza- 
bethan woman, and studies of the women 
in the plays of Shakespeare’s fellow-drama- 
tists. 

The chapters on the historical back- 
ground, and on the education, the home 
life, and the social activities of Elizabethan 
women, are pleasant and agreeably writ- 
ten, but slight. They. provide not a well- 
rounded picture, but a few vignettes; not 
an adequate background, but rather an 
assortment of illustrative passages from 
contemporary literature. 

It is perhaps symptomatic of a happier 
age that these chapters disregard the 
seamy side of Elizabethan life, and the 
economic aspects which would be treated 
in a post-war work. Thus the business 
nature of the average marriage, and the 
disposal of brides with small regard to 
their wishes, are ignored, although pre- 
cisely these circumstances emphasize the 
romantic heroines of Shakespeare and his 
fellow-dramatists. 

The second part of the book, on the 
women of Elizabethan literature, deserves 
closer scrutiny. With Shakespeare’s fel- 
lows Mr. Bradford is quite atyhome. He is 
dealing not with sociological phenomena, 
but with character. From Dekker to 
Shirley, the playwrights provide a color- 
ful pageantry of womanhood. 

Such important tragedies as “A Woman 
Killed with Kindness,” ‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi,”’ and ‘‘The Changeling” provide a 
test for Mr. Bradford’s analysis. His 
treatment is both discerning and adequate. 
In these and many other plays he demon- 
strates the Elizabethan playwright’s in- 
sight into the human soul in both tragic 
and lighter moods. 

After surveying the plays of the major 
fellows of Shakespeare, Mr. Bradford 
concludes with a study of the chief Cleo- 
patra plays in English literature, and a 
chapter on the women of “The Faerie 


“Queene.” 


On the Elizabethan drama Mr. Bradford 
is.inspired with a missionary zeal. He is 
not the solemn professor. He is the en- 
thusiastic amateur, eager to share with his 
friends the life-long pleasure that he de- 
rived from the plays. | 

“Tt has, in a degree which no other drama 
before or since has even approached, a 
fulness, a richness, a throbbing abundance 
of real human life which overrides all petty 
considerations of plot and pushes mere 
theatrical conventions into the back- 
ground; and this raw materia! of varied 
and vivid humanity-is treated and inter- 
preted in a language which for splendor and 
power and imaginative beauty has never 
been equaled in any other literature 
whatsoever.” 

_F.B. Williams, Jr. 
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_ FRIENDS OF ‘‘THE REGISTER” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The enclosed check is for renewal of 
-my subscription to The Christian Register. 
I have long and carefully read The Register 
and always with interest. It is indis- 
pensable to our Unitarian purposes and 
never more so than today. Under the 
editorship of Mr. Hapgood, The Register 
will maintain the best standards of the past 
and move forward to meet the changed 
world in which we are living. I hope that 
the new editor will be given abundant 
support. 


Frederick R. Griffin. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
For some time past I have intended writ- 
ing you an appreciation of The Christian 
Register, and of the strength and inspira- 
tion that many of its articles have brought. 
Iam not a member of the Unitarian church, 
but am deeply interested in all forward 
-movements that make for practical human 
brotherhood. 
Charlotte Herron. 
South Pasadena, Calif. 
* * 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SPLIT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The timely article by Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, ‘‘The Presbyterian Split,’ was read 
with greater interest because of a recent 
visit to this center of old orthodoxy in New 
Jersey. There I heard it discussed at the 
breakfast table; again while at sea pur- 
suing the tuna and bluefish it was men- 
tioned; and in the quiet of the evening it 
came forth for further analysis. 

The case is much in the public mind. 
It is a live issue in the Collingswood, Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia and other churches. 
But it is to be noted that in all these 
churches under fire, the congregations 
stand unitedly in support of their Funda- 
mentalist clergy. The outcome may be 
uncertain, but among the rebels there is no 

uncertain sound as they join battle. 
- Some twenty-one years ago this same 
area was being violently shaken to its 
roots by the Fundamentalists, then in con- 
trol in practically all orthodox churches. 
The “Billy” Sunday campaign was sweep- 
‘ing everything before it. Liberals scarce 
dared to raise their heads. At that time 
‘our esteemed leader, Dr. Charles E. St. 
John, characterized in public the whole 
performance as “the last charge of the old 
-guard.’’ These words were then sounded 
forth as prophecy since fulfilled, for the 
liberals now control these churches in the 
eneral organizations and the Fundamen- 
s are now a small but militant minor- 
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represent the last charge of the younger 
guard soon to be defeated by the passage 
of time. But what of the large congrega- 
tions united to a man? What of their en- 
thusiasm and zeal in their cause? Will an 
adverse court decision mean the end of the 
movement? Many such questions arise as 
one studies the situation. 

As I met and talked with some of the 
adherents I noted deep devotion to the 
Bible, but no interest in the historical 
background of the New Testament. Jesus 
was for them a person apart from the times 
in which he lived. The one defense for 
trinitarian Christianity seemed to be that 
it ‘‘worked.”’ The church was for them an 
institution without which religion would 
fall prone like a vine without its trellis. 
Hence the church seemed more vital than 
religious experience itself. 

No adverse decision in the courts of 
the land wil! strike a death blow to these 
belligerents. Their future depends upon 
the ability to reinterpret Fundamentalist 
doctrines to the age in which we live, 
for this age is becoming increasingly sus- 
picious of a Christian faith which concerns 
itself only with a vision of a soul saved for 
eternity, and is demanding the gospel of a 
kingdom of righteousness and truth to be 
realized in the here and now. 

William Lord Mc Kinney. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 

* * 


SITUATION IN IOWA 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to comment on the anonymous 
letter signed “One who was once an at- 
tendant at a Unitarian Church” and writ- 
ten from Des Moines, Iowa, and published 
on Page 491 of The Register of August 6. 

Let me cite a few of the misstatements 
that appeared in this letter: 

“The church I attended has had in fif- 
teen years at least eight ministers.” From 
several things in the letter it is apparent 
that the writer refers to the church in Des 
Moines. A glance at our official Unitarian 
Year Books shows that since 1919, or 
seventeen years ago, this church has only 
had five ministers, and has only had eight 
ministers since 1908, or twenty-six years 
ago. As a matter of fact, no Unitarian 
church in Iowa has had eight ministers in 
the past fifteen years. 

“Tn my state, there is some sort of an as- 
sociation which runs the liberal churches.’ 
Any one conversant with Unitarian polity 
knows that this statement is not true. 
Our churches are independent, self-govern- 
ing units. The Iowa Unitarian Association 
is composed of those churches that choose 
to join it, and its affairs are managed by 
the duly elected delegates from those 
churches. It has no governmental or ad- 
ministrative power whatever over them. 
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“About twenty-five years ago there were 
at least twenty liberal churches in the 
state. Today there are five and three of 
the five are on the verge of failure.” It 
may be true, though I doubt it, that there 
were twenty ‘“‘liberal’’ churches in the 
state of Iowa twenty-five years ago. If 
there were, they were certainly not Uni- 
tarian churches, though this is clearly the 
implication contained in the letter. A 
glance at our official Year Book for the 
year 1911, or twenty-five years ago, shows 
that instead of there being twenty Uni- 
tarian churches in the state of Iowa, there 
were only seven. At no time in our his- 
tory have there been twenty Unitarian 
churches in the state of Iowa. 

The next sentence in the letter I have 
already quoted, in which the writer makes 
the statement ‘‘the same men who have 
controlled the association, and in their 
time have closed fifteen churches. . . .” 
I have already stated that in the past 
twenty-five years only two Unitarian 
churches which were listed as active in 
1911 have since closed their doors, one at 
Perry and one at Humboldt. If, therefore, 
fifteen “liberal” churches in the state of 
Iowa have been closed during the past 
twenty-five years (which I doubt) they 
were not Unitarian churches, and did not 
belong to the Iowa Unitarian Association. : 

It is true that prior to 1911 a number of 
Unitarian churches had been started in 
Iowa and later gave up. The 1911 Year 
Book lists five of these churches which by 
that time had already become inactive. 
They were located at Decorah, Ida Grove, 
Iowa Falls, Rock Rapids and Washta. 
These five places together with Perry and 
Humboldt were all small towns or rural 
communities. Even in 1930, according to 
the U.S. census figures, four of these towns 
were still less than 2,500 in population and 
two were only a little over 4,000 each. It 
has been almost a universal experience in 
our Unitarian fellowship that without 
endowment or a very large degree of out- 
side missionary support, Unitarian churches 
cannot be maintained in such small com- 
munities, for the simple reason that our 
constituents demand a highly trained and 
educated ministry and such ministers can- 
not be supported in communities of that 
size. The fact that certain churches in 
Towa have closed, therefore, cannot be any 
fair criticism of the officers of the Iowa 
Association. 

One last comment—the writer asks, 
“Why should one persistently battle 
against indifference and a willingness to 
compromise?” You will note that he signs 
his letter not as a member or former mem- 
ber of a Unitarian church, but as “‘one who 
was once an attendant at a Unitarian 
church.” Apparently the man, or woman, 
as the case may be, never had the courage 
to stand up and be counted as a member of 
one of our Unitarian churches. In other 
words, he is one of those individuals who 
wishes to be able to criticize but is unwill- 
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ing to accept the responsibility which 
membership in an organization entails. 
He wants to “battle” from the side-lines. 

Finally, to one who has a considerable 
knowledge of the situation in our church at 
Des Moines, it is easy to read between the 
lines and to see that this letter is merely a 
wholly unfair attack chiefly directed 
against a single individual. It so happens 
that that individual, Henry H. Griffiths, 
Esq., the treasurer of the Iowa Conference, 
has given freely of his time and talents for 
many years to the Unitarian cause, and has 
occupied other offices of trust and re- 
sponsibility in addition to that of treasurer 
of the Iowa Conference. 

The anonymous letter-writer may have 
nothing against Dr. Charles E. Snyder, but 
the attack includes him, because Dr. 
Snyder has served for many years as sec- 
retary of the Iowa Unitarian Association. 
Dr. Snyder’s great abilities have been 
recognized in many ways throughout the 
fellowship, and he is at the present time 
serving as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the A. U. A. Largely due to the 
efforts of these two men, the Iowa Associa- 
tion has the reputation today of being one 
of the strongest and best conducted of our 
regional Associations. 

George G. Davis. 

Needham, Mass. 

* * 


ABOUT MR. DUNCAN’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

There are three pertinent observations 
to be made with reference to Robert F. 
Duncan’s article, “Unitarianism of the 
Future.” 

First: the persistent cutting of direct aid 
to needy churches may lead to the lament- 
able situation where there will be little oc- 
casion for our administrative set-up. I 
agree with Mr. Duncan that we should have 
able and well-paid executives. And I am 
just as convinced that these executives 
should have something to administer. 

The splendid work of Dr. George F. 
Patterson here on the Coast is evidence of 
the way administrative costs can be trans- 
muted into direct aid to the churches. 

Second: it is obvious that we need men 
of good will. However, men of good will 
operate in the atmosphere of institutions. 
Do we need to be reminded of the tradi- 
tional activities of the greatest spiritual 
leaders from Isaiah to Theodore Parker? 
They were men of good will who dealt hard 
blows for social justice. Can Unitarians 
front the future less aware of this than the 
Methodists? 

Third: the impressive thing about Jesus 
seems to have been that he was a man of 
spirit. But modern conditions and modern 
institutions were necessarily outside the 
experience of this noble man. His teach- 
ings are not impressive in such fields of 
modern life as science, education and 
government. More might be named. 

Homer Lewis Sheffer. 

Spokane, Wash. 
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Europe and America Meet at the Shoals 


Young People Discuss Religion and World Forces 


A representative delegation of European 
young people and a large contingent of 
Unitarians and Universalists united in a 
conference at Star Island which filled the 
Oceanic Hotel from August 15 to August 22. 
In initiating the idea of an American con- 
ference of this international body and 
carrying it through to a successful -con- 
clusion, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, with the cooperation of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, has achieved a 
unique thing in the history of the Shoals. 
Together the two American organizations 
made possible the entertainment of fifty- 
three Furopean delegates at the Shoals, 
following a fortnight of sight-seeing in 
New York City and New England. / 
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JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


Who died on August 13. 
John Haynes Holmes appears on pages 516-17. 


A tribute written by 


Se 


Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London, 
president of the Leyden International 
Bureau, presided at the annual meeting 
and at a part of the conference sessions. 
Rev. Max Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., was 
chairman of the conference committee, 
and other members included William E. 
Gardner, secretary; Warren Witherell, 
treasurer; Miss Eugenia Minor, Rev. 
Douglas Robbins, Stanley Rawson, John 
Brigham, J. Donald Johnson and Miss 
Pauline Wood. Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr., American director of the L. I. 
B., served also in an advisory capacity. 

At the opening meeting a welcome was 
extended by Mr. Kapp and the response 
was by Rev. H. Stewart Carter, who men- 
tioned that the delegates from Europe had 
traveled from 3,000 to over 5,000 miles to 
attend the meetings. An acquaintance 
which later in the week developed into 
warm friendships began with the introduc- 
tion of aleader of each national group, who 


spoke for three minutes. These leaders 
included John Brigham, Y. P. R. U. presi- 
dent, and Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, 
Y. P. C. U. president, for America; Dr. 
Miroslav Novak of Praha for the free re- 
ligionists in Czechoslovakia;*Miss Gudrun 
Kirkegaard, daughter of Rev. Thorvald 
Kirkegaard, minister of the only Unitarian 
church in Denmark; Miss Jo van Duyn for 
Holland; Rev. Henry H. Cheetham and 
Miss Doris Mielziner for the two English 
youth groups in the liberal churches—the 
Young People’s League and the Fellow- 
ship of Youth. Mr. Carter read greetings 
from the Transylvanian group, which could 
not be represented. 

Later in the week the activities and in- 
terests of the several youth groups were 
described in more detail, and one after- 
noon the Dutch contingent, which num- 
bered eighteen, gave a demonstration of 
their folk dances on the green before the 
hotel. No words could describe adequately 
the gay and lively scene against the rocky 
background of the Shoals. Some of the 
Dutch national and university costumes 
worn dated back to about 1580. 

The conference sermon was preached by 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville 
Theological School, upon the theme: “The 
Priceless Heritage of Religious Freedom.” 
This he discussed under two headings: the 
bond that unites European and American 
young people, and the contribution which 
it may be the lot of today’s young people 
to make to their times. This contribution 
will be the defense of their heritage of 
freedom which their forebears sacrificed 
for and handed on to them. 

Ronald P. Jones, former president of 
the British General Assembly of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches, gave an eve- 
ning address on “Youth and Public Wor- 
ship.”” Mr. Jones described the English 
church from the days when it was a place 
for worship, to the highly organized in- 
stitutional church. The institutional 
process is now in reverse, he stated, and the 
church is freer to reconsecrate and re- 
concentrate on its essential function of 
worship. He described the power of re- 
ligion as not represented by a continuous 
decline from a mythical peak toward fu- 
ture extinction, but by a tidal ebb and 
flow. Although the tide is low now, Mr. 
Jones believes that the instinct to worship 
will rise again. He quoted from the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, ‘‘Unitarianism means 
to be a church, and not a society for ethical 
culture nor an economic group, nor a po- 
litical party.” ; 

The principal lecturer of the week was 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Boston, dean 
of Tufts College School of Religion. His 
general theme was ‘‘The Function of Re- 
ligious Freedom in a World of Rising 
Authorities.” The roots of liberalism reach 
back into the remote past and its develop- 
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ment has been a continuing process, he 


said. Liberalism never has been com- 
pletely achieved. It never was static and 
never was inherited. Dr. Skinner pointed 
out the function of liberalism and its 
philosophy, closing his course of five lec- 
tures with a statement of what a liberal can 
believe. He believes in a great universal 
reality and that he is intricately related to 
the universe in which he lives. He be- 
lieves that the primitive religions were 
man’s search for something higher, and 
that, as he moves on and up, higher ideals 
come to him. He believes in fellowship 
and in whatever emancipates, dignifies 
and broadens man. The religious liberal 
believes in love and in the higher freedom 
that means higher responsibility. This 
means freedom from artificial restraints, 
which makes it possible to seek higher 
truths. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, 
Ill.,and Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, Mass., 
president and general superintendent of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
were present at the conference to welcome 


the delegates from overseas for their de- 
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nomination. Dr. Macpherson called on 
liberal youth, which he declared to be 
capable of any degree of sacrifice, to accept 
its heritage in the struggle against ancient 
racial myths, entrenched racial hatreds, 
and its own private prejudices. 

Especially keen interest was manifested 
in the papers presented by conference 
members. H. J. Heering of Leydon spoke 
on “‘The Reappearance of the Authoritarian 
Ideal.”’ The Renaissance and Reformation 
were a breaking away from the authori- 
tarian ideal. He remarked on the present 
tendency toward Roman Catholicism, 
which indicates a new longing to submit to 
authority and to leave off thinking for 
one’s self. Mr. Heering asserted that 
authoritarianism has two aspects: the will 
to oppress and the desire to be oppressed. 
A special hour was devoted to discussion 
of Mr. Heering’s paper. 

Rev. Henry H. Cheetham discussed the 
question, “Should Liberal Religion Move 
in New Directions?” and expressed the 
belief that there is now too much follow- 
ing of prophets and too little reliance on 
one’s own thoughts. He deplored the fact 
that the tendency of the day is so much 
along the line of dehumanization. Miss 
Gudrun Kirkegaard of Copenhagen dis- 
cussed “The Religious Necessity for In- 
ternationalism.”’ There is need for an in- 
ternationalism which is based on the 
brotherhood of man and not merely on 
economic and political reasons. The 
young people of today will be responsible 
for the conditions which exist thirty 
years from now, and it is important for 
liberal young people to do their share in 
establishing the right spirit among the 
nations. American liberal groups were 


_ described by J. Donald Johnson of the 


_Y. P. R. U. and William E. Gardner of the 
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A panel discussion of the possibilities 
of a unified program upon which the lib- 
eral religious groups of various countries 
might unite was presided over by Mrs. 
Frank B. Frederick of Milton, Mass., with 
representatives of the groups in America, 
England, Denmark, Holland and Czecho- 
slovakia, composing the panel. The con- 
ference was ready to agree on international 
understanding as the most important sub- 
ject to be taken up, but no one method of 
approaching it seemed possible for all. 

The story of the Shoals was told enter- 
tainingly one evening by Mrs. Frederick. 
The days were busy, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that time could be found for the 
program of organized sports such as base- 
ball, tennis, ping pong, etc., to be played 
off. 

The Leyden International Bureau an- 
nual meeting was held Thursday evening. 
The session was devoted to discussion of 
plans for the annual meeting and conference 
next August at Oxford, a session to which 
America hopes to send a good delegation. 
Proposed amendments to the by-laws were 
discussed but were practically all re- 
jected. 

Rev. Joseph Barth of Newton, Mass., 
presided at the final banquet, at which 
the speakers included Rev. Max Kapp, 
Dr. Miroslav Novak of Praha, Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey of Portland, Me., Miss 
Jo van Duyn of Rotterdam, Miss Gudrun 
Kirkegaard of Copenhagen, Rev. Martin 
Hall of Mossley, England, Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, Carl B. Wetherell, Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter of London, and John Brigham of 
Concord, Mass. 

The costume party and stunt-night pro- 
gram were outstanding successes. Dutch 
songs given in costume, American songs 
and skits, Czechoslovakian songs, the na- 
tional anthems of the three Scandinavian 
countries, and some really professional 
dramatic numbers by English delegates 
made up an entertaining program. 

Most of the delegates sailed for home on 
the Corinthia from Boston Saturday eve- 
ning. 

Jessie E. Donahue. 
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FOUR PRESBYTERIES FORMED 
BY SECEDING CHURCH 


Bill of Complaint Filed to Enjoin New 
Group from Using Name, ‘‘Pres- 
byterian Church of America’”’ 
James V. Clarke 


N. C. J. C. News Service Presbyterian 
Correspondent 


Latest reports from the Presbyterian 
Church of America, as given in their of- 
ficial publication, The Presbyterian Guard- 
ian, indicates that parts of congregations 
as well as some ministers are still with- 
drawing from the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. and attempting to take their 
documents, records, as well as funds, with 
them. 
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The new church already announces four 
Presbyteries formed, calling them New 
Jersey, New York and New England, 
Philadelphia and Wisconsin. It states that 
five more Presbyteries are soon to be 
erected to be known as the Dakotas, In- 
diana and Ohio, Iowa, the Northwest and 
Southern California. The conservative 
movement of so-called “‘Bible Believing 
Presbyterians” is said by its leaders to be 
steadily spreading, with organizations 
promised soon in nearly one-half the states 
above the old Mason-Dixon Line, for the 
movement does not yet seem to have gone 
into the South. 

Unbiased observers, however, express 
doubt that the seceding movement is 
spreading as rapidly as some of the con- 
servatives believe. 

In the meantime, the similarity of the 
name, ‘‘The Presbyterian Church of Amer- 
ica,’ used by the organization, to that of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., will 
make for constant confusion which may | 
lead to serious consequences. This is 
given among other reasons in a bill in 
equity filed in the Philadelphia County 
Common Pleas Court by representatives of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., who 
ask that the new denomination, be en- 
joined from using the name, ‘‘The Pres- 
byterian Church of America,” or any 
other name which might cause confusion 
with that of The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

The Bill of Complaint was entered 
August 13 by Dr. Henry B. Master, Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian U.S. A. General 
Assembly and Dr. Lewis 8S. Mudge, Stated 
Clerk of the Assembly and others, against 
Dr. J. Gresham Machen, Moderator of 
the newly organized “Presbyterian Church 
of America,” and Dr. Paul Wooley, Stated 
Clerk of this new church, and others. 
Fifteen days were to be allowed after the 
service of the Bill for the defendants to 
appear and specify where papers could be 
served so that a full and complete answer 
could be required in the following thirty 
days. Joining with Doctors Master and 
Mudge in the complaint are members of a 
specially constituted committee of the 
General Assembly. 

Since it is the announced purpose of the 
dissenting or seceding group from the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. which has 
formed the Presbyterian Church of Amer- 
ica, to extend its operations, the complaint 
recites that the similarity of names is in- 
tentionally designed to cause confusion 
and uncertainty in the minds of the public 
and of church members themselves. It 
anticipates that unless there is a change of 
name, gifts will be unintentionally di- 
verted or sent to the wrong address; there 
will be many errors in the address of books, 
supplies, etc.; confusion of names in tele- 
phone and city directories and other 
difficulties which would not be possible 
should there not be such similarity in 
names. 
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HENRY F. WARING 


An abstract analysis of Henry F. War- 
ing’s personality, stated in terms of the 
stereotyped general concepts of reason, 
gives only a list of traits—separate, ab- 
stract, cold—and the glowing, vital, vivid, 
indivisible,’ unique self has simply disap- 
peared in the process of intellectual dissec- 
tion. Mr. Waring was not just a sum of 
traits, like a bundle of sticks. Rather his 
qualities. interpenetrated, fused, blended 
in a living identity. We did not love him 
because we first loved his traits; we loved 
his traits because they were his. 

As a thinker he never ceased to grow. 
To him truth was not so much a cherished 
possession as it was the object of an en- 
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thusiastic, not to say strenuous, quest. 
At an age when he might very well have 
been content, as a preacher, to continue to 
do easily and well that for which his 
training and experience had so admirably 
fitted him, we find him engaged in univer- 
sity studies and investigation in the field 
of the philosophy of religion and the prob- 
lems pertaining to the essential nature of 
religion. He came to a position that must 
have been for him a happy one where he 
could continue his work in the ministry 
and, at the same time, in a college class- 
room, engage in study and teaching in a 
closely allied field. In his college work he 
continued to be the same alert, enthusiastic 
hard worker he had always been, not con- 
tent to take things easily. 

As a thinker Mr. Waring had, to a 
very high degree, both as an ideal and as an 
attainment, a trait or attitude which is 
absolutely essential to the philosopher and 
yet is very difficult to acquire—the un- 


biased, dispassionate, purely intellectual 
approach to problems, uninfluenced by 
tradition, cherished belief, or wishes. That 
Mr. Waring was able to attain this single- 
hearted devotion to the search for truth 
as he saw it, was due not merely to his be- 
lief in it as an ideal, but also to that same 
fundamental courage of the man that was 
manifest in all the rest of his life, and to 
his willingness to sacrifice his dearest ‘be- 
liefs to attain intellectual honesty. He 
had no patience at all with intellectual dis- 
honesty in those thinkers who have the 
necessary intellectual training and equip- 
ment, but through consideration of policy, 
prudence, success, popularity, and avoid- 
ance of the enmity that is always aroused 
against the man who dares to think inde- 
pendently, take the easy way of compro- 


mise and conformity to the beliefs of the. 


majority. 

But, Mr. Waring was no mere intellec- 
tual, if by intellectuals you mean those 
merely critical, negative, and destructive 
thinkers who are mostly concerned with 
what they don’t believe rather than with 
what they do believe; who occupy them- 
selves solely with intellectual speculation, 
become cynics, allow their human affec- 
tions, their sentiments, their ideals, their 
devotion to the service of their fellows, to 
atrophy. 

If to be a Christian means not so much 
to believe in an historical theological sys- 
tem as to follow the way of life taught and 
exemplified by Jesus, to have the spirit of 
Christ, the ethical ideals, the human sym- 
pathy, the love of your fellow men, the 
altruistic, self-sacrificing devotion to the 
conservation and increase of the higher 
moral and spiritual human values that 
were in Jesus, then Mr. Waring was a 
Christian. 

Walter O. McIntire. 

Department of Philosophy, 

Wheaton College. 
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MILTON T. GARVIN 


Milton T. Garvin, prominent member of 
the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., 
passed away August 18 at the age of 
seventy-six. 

As a country boy without means and 
with little formal education Mr. Garvin 
came to Lancaster sixty years ago. He 
began his business career as an errand 
boy, but soon rose to the position of pro- 
prietor of a dry goods store. Based on 
progressive policies and capable manage- 
ment, the Garvin store became one of 
leading department stores of the city. 
As a business man Mr. Garvin won the 
reputation of a merchant prince. 

During his long career in Lancaster, 
Mr. Garvin became identified with many 
civic interests. As he prospered in busi- 
ness his sense of social responsibility found 
definite expression. Friends of worthy 
causes turned to him for constant support 
and were not disappointed. Honors were 
bestowed upon him and various interests 


sought his friendly and helpful judgment. | 

In 1902 Mr. Garvin inspired the organ- | 
ization of a Unitarian congregation in| 
Lancaster. Without stint he gave of 
himself and his means to make the Church — 


of Our Father a strong influence for re- 
ligious liberalism and a shrine of artistic 
The church embodies many 


beauty. 
beautiful art features, including memorial 


windows, wood-carvings, and paintings. 
In carrying out these designs Mr. Garvin © 
employed the services of Waldemar Ritter, _ 
distinguished architect of Brookline, Mass. | 


The Church of Our Father is known as one 


of the most beautiful and distinctive of the | 


smaller church edifices of America. 


The influence of Mr. Garvin was felt in . 


the Fellowship at large. He was the 
founder of the Religious Arts Guild, an 
organizer, a life member, and a member 
of the Council of the Laymen’s League, 
president of the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence, and a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Meadville Theological School. 
Coming out of the orthodox church, Mr. 
Garvin became an ardent Unitarian and 
to the end did not relax in his zeal for 
liberal religion, nor did he withhold his 
support from constructive church move- 
ments. 

Mr. Garvin is survived by his widow, 
Catherine L. Garvin, and by two grand- 
children, Garvin R. Ross and Catherine 
B. Ross. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
church by the minister, Rev. Robert S. 
Miller. It was Mr. Garvin’s wish that 
his body be cremated and the ashes placed 
in the wall of the church opposite his pew. 
Following the execution of his arrangement, 
a memorial service will be conducted. 

* x 


JOHN W. DAY 


Dr. John W. Day, minister emeritus of 
the First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Kennebunk, Maine, died August 
UM} 

Dr. Day was graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and in 1885 
from Harvard Divinity School. He was 
ordained to the ministry in the following 
year, becoming minister of the Channing 
Memorial Church, Newport, R. I. In 
1890 he was called to the ministry of the 
First Parish in Hingham, Mass., and in 
1899 he became minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. He continued in 
this capacity until 1924 and in 1925 he be- 
gan his fourth, and last, ministry at Ken- 
nebunk, where he served as minister until 


1929, at which time he became minister 


emeritus. 

During the World War, Dr. Day served 
on the committee for relief in Belgium 
and as assistant secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. In denominational affairs he was 
active as a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

A tribute to Dr. Day will appear in an 
early issue of The Register. 
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FRIENDLY COMMENT 
F, W. Coburn writes in a recent issue of 


The Lowell Courier-Citizen: 


“T am sure I bespeak for many readers of 
Lowell, Chelmsford, Westford, Billerica 
and other Middlesex towns who are of 
Unitarian fellowship their satisfaction that 
the editorship of The Christian Register 
has fallen into Norman Hapgood’s capable 
hands. I myself occasionally had little 
pieces published in it, since the editorship 
of Rev. George Bachelor, some time of the 
Lowell Unitarian Church that now wor- 
ships at All Souls.” 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Alexander Winston, who was the Cruft 
Fellow of the Meadville Theological School 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, France, during the 
past year, has accepted a call from the 
Unitarian churches in Seattle, Wash. 


Rev. Laurance R. Plank, who has been 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Omaha, Nebr., since 1929, will leave his 
post there soon to become associate min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
Mo. In St. Louis, Mr. Plank will be asso- 
ciated with Dr. George R. Dodson, min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity since 1903. 


* * 
KANSAS YOUNG PEOPLE TO MEET 


The annual Labor Day weekend camp 
conference of the Kansas Federation of 
Libera! Young People is to be held Septem- 
ber 5-7, at Camp Washunga, south of 
Junction City, Kansas. Representatives 
will be in attendance from each of the 
four Unitarian and two Universalist 
churches in the state. 

* ak 


P. U.S.M. REOPENS , 


The opening exercises of the Paciic 
Unitarian School for the Ministry were 
held August 24, at the First Unitarian 
Church, Berkeley, Calif. Dr. D. Elton 
Trueblood, chaplain of Stanford Uni- 
versity, delivered the principal address on 
“The Program of Spiritual Religion.”’ 

* 


* 


LEAGUE TO WATCH HILL 
FOR FALL CONVENTION 


A discussion of the volunteer field work 
of the Laymen’s League will be led by Carl 
B. Wetherell, its recently appointed volun- 
teer director, at the Eastern Convention of 
the League at the Plimpton Hotel, Watch 
Hill, R. I., September 18-20. Also there 
will be discussions of ‘““The Appraisal Com- 
mission and the League,”’ and “‘The New 
Partnership,’ as well as a report on the 
League’s first Institute of Churchmanship 
at the Isles of Shoals. 

What liberals who really have religion 
could and should do with it in these times 
will be the convention theme. Three prin- 
cipal addresses will deal with religion and 
the individual, religion and the community, 
and religion and society-at-large. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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will preach the convention sermon Sunday 
morning, September 20. 

The dates were deliberately set to enable 
Harvard alumni who are Unitarian and 
who plan to attend the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary from a distance to avail themselves 
of the convention at little extra cost. The 
final meeting of the Tercentenary is 
scheduled for Friday forenoon, September 
18; the opening session of the convention 
comes that afternoon. 

K * 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITY PLAN 
FOR MINISTERS ADOPTED 


At the forty-first annual session of the 
East Ontario Conference of the Free 
Methodist Church of Canada, assembled 
at Broadview Free Methodist Church, 
Toronto, Canada, a government annuity 
plan for superannuated ministers was 
adopted. The ministers will pay in a cer- 
tain sum each year, the church itself pay- 
ing twice that amount. At the retiring 
age of sixty-five, the superannuated min- 
ister will then receive an annuity from the 
government. 

Rev. Carl L. Howland of Indiana pre- 
sided, and congratulated the church on the 
progress made and the work accomplished 
during the seventy years since its found- 
ing. During the last four years, in the 
midst of depression, the progress made has 
been without precedent, he said. 

* * 

Adelaide, South Australia.—The sev- 
enty-ninth anniversary of the opening of 
the church building of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Church was observed July 5. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Frederick R. Griffin is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and this year received the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity from the 
University. 

John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
Community Church, New York City, 
and is editor of Unity. 

Dwight Morrow, Jr., son of the late 
Senator, is a graduate student of his- 
tory. 

Delos O’Brian is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 

John A. Ryan is director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Action of the Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 


Church Percganuer site 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church 
Union Services, with First Church and Second 
Church cooperating. September 6, Dr. Sidney B. 
Snow, president of the Meadville Theological School, 
will preach. Services at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rev. Russell J. Clinchy. 
Washington, D. C. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Unity Editors and the 


Roosevelt Administration 


In accordance with UNITY’S tradi- 
tional policy of the free and frank dis- 
cussion of even the most controversial 
subjects, the issue of September 7 will 
contain two independent statements 
by the editors giving their divergent 
views of the Roosevelt Administration. 


Curtis W. Reese will state his rea- 
sons for supporting the Administra- 
tion. John Haynes Holmes will state 
his reasons for opposing the Adminis- 


tration. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription 
(3.50 in Canada; $4.00 in other countries) 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago 


PULPIT~0 CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX-SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET . NEW YORK .NY. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


A writer of lyrics for jazz compositions 
announces in a theatrical paper that he is 
now at liberty. We can’t help feeling that 
this is a great mistake.— Humorist. 

a * 

Stranger: ‘“‘Are you taking summer 
boarders this year?” 

Farmer: ‘Yep; we don’t have to—but 
my wife likes to hear ’em talk that funny 
city dialect.’’—Eaxchange. 

* * 

“Why did you break off your engage- 
ment, Jack?” 

‘Well, we were looking over an apart- 
ment when her mother remarked that it 
was rather small for three.” —Grit. 

* * 

The pastor was examining one of the 
younger classes, and asked the question, 
‘“‘What are the sins of omission?” 

After a little silence, one young lady 
offered: ‘‘Please sir, they’re sins we ought 
to have committed and haven’t.’’—Relig- 
ious Telescope. 

* ca 

The farmer had watched the motorist 
working on his second-hand car for about 
an hour. 

“What are you looking at?”’ asked the 
motorist. “Is this the first motor-car 
you ever saw?” 

“No,” was the dry reply, ‘‘but it’s very 
much like it.”— New Outlook. 

* * 

They were engaged to be married, and 
he was proudly relating his former ad- 
ventures in Africa. 

“T had to hack my way,” said he, 
“through almost impenetrable jungle, 
chopping, slashing at thick undergrowth 
and trees—”’ 

“Oh, George!” said she, ‘‘you’ll do 
fine when you have to weed the garden!’”’— 
Tit-Bits. ; 

ine * 
Stopped 

A freshman in high school was regaling 
her family with the French for potato, 
bread, milk, and about everything else in 
sight. 

Marjorie, eight years old, listened and 
asked her big sister, ““You have algebra, 
too, don’t you, Joan?” 

“Oh, yes, Marjorie, we have algebra.” 

“Well what’s algebra for mashed tur- 
nips?”’—Boston Post. 

* * 

They identified Leonard Josephie, part- 
ner of the slain man, as the killer. Mrs. 
Mary Harmon Pritchard, of Oakhurst St., 
Bluefield, W. Va., explained: 

“We were sipping soda at a table. I 
heard shots. I turned. This man was 
standing in the doorway, firing a pistol in 
each hand. I’m nervous anyway, so I said: 
‘Please stop that—it makes me nervous.’ 
But he kept right on shooting.”’—From a 
local newspaper. 

There’s no respect for women any more. 

From The New Yorker. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


FROM THE TREASURER 
of a 
WESTERN CHURCH 


“We are continually being 
encouraged by getting contri- 
butions . . . and I feel from 
present results we can look for- 
ward to more gains. Weare 
indebted to you for your ad- 


vice and assistance.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


What Should W. e Liberals Do with 
Our Religion in These Times? 


---as members of our community? 
---as members of society-at-large ? 
---as individuals? 


will be the theme of the 


‘EASTERN CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Hotel Plimpton, Watch Hill, R.1.---Sept. 18-20 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 
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Introducing 
The Register 


The 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Praresuciers Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency 


Nine 5 acca: é.ovoec A ote ees Cee o. BISGNS. oleceielehe @ 6.@ 0/6 8 ue a6 0 61s cieyers onere henna aioe ea 
Sie et 5. wo odie cltce oun slot neler St enn Go Ee res i 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


